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- PECULIARITIES OF GENIUS. 


To begin with the great German, Goethe, his 
striking peculiarity was certainly his facility, 
not only for falling in love, but for getting over 
it. Whether his numerous victims recovered 
so easily is another matter, and one which 
apparently never caused Goethe any wakeful 
hours in the night-watches. Gretchen, Annette, 
Emilia, Lucinda, Frederika, Charlotte, of bread- 
and-butter fame, Frau Von Stein, Christine, 
Bettina, all pass before our mental vision, a 
kind of “Dream of Fair Women.” He was 
sorry to break their hearts, but it was his mis- 
fortune, not his fault. He could not but be 
fascinating — he was a Goethe. 

Wordsworth’s conceit was certainly his rul- 
ing passion, and conceit, though not uncommon 
to genius, seems to have been with him a disease 
of unusual magnitude. He often declared he 
“never read any poetry but his own,” and in 
speaking of Dickens added, “ Mind, I don’t 
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want to say a word against him, for I never 
read a word of his in my life.” Once, when a. 
whole company was waiting to hear a new novel. 
of Scott’s, just out, the poet, seeing a verse ofi 
his own poetry used as a motto on the frontis- 
piece, kept every one waiting while he hunted’ 
up the poem, — a long one, — and read it aloud- 

Madame De Staél’s talking was of a wonder- 
ful nature, as well as her taste in dress. Her 
real “ conversations ” could be borne, for they. 
were talented and instructive, and people ex- 
pected to listen, but ordinarily her tongue was. 
more to be dreaded than the sword. Goethe: 
used to run a mile to get out of her way, — pos- 
sibly because he liked to talk too much him- 
self, — and even her friends felt often that the y 
would like to follow the great German’s ex- 
ample. She felt that she could revolution ize 
the world, and drew upa constitution which she 
presented to Charles X., assuring him it was the 
very thing he wanted. That monarch, however, 
did not agree with her, while her fantastic 
apparel amazed him. 

Charles Lamb, the gentle, kindly soul and 
heroic brother, stuttered dreadfully, and the 
force of his puns was often increased by this 
peculiarity. 

Charles Kingsley is thought of as an intense: 
lover of his kind, anxious for reform among the 
working-classes, and from his very anxiety 
being often led into extreme opinions, which 
made him misunderstood. Yet this very inten- 
sity caused him to be a power among men, while 
his tact and practical kindness among the poor 
made him their friend as well as rector. 

Macaulay was a regular gourmand in the way 
of books — from the heaviest to the lightest. 
He fairly devoured novels, and loved many 
poor ones. He could talk—though a man— 
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three hours ata stretch. In spite of his vast 
stores of knowledge and fine conversational 
powers, people rather dreaded him. He had 
not learned that even of a good thing one may 
have too much, and that even common mortals 
do not like to listen forever. 

Poor Shelley was full of peculiarities. In his 
intense desire for truth and simplicity, he over- 
looked many truths which might have led him 
by an easier, though commoner, path to the 
height he wished to attain. His mind, naturally 
a fine one, with noble qualities, for want of a 
strong, restraining yet sympathetic influence, 
became erratic and unpractical; at length lead- 
ing him to defy wise laws. He lived with his 
second wife with no marriage ceremony per- 
formed. His first wife proving uncongenial, 
they separated by mutual consent. He loved 
his friends most unselfishly, and showed a wise 
liberality toward the poor. Food was a second- 
ary consideration with him always, and he often 
had to ask his wife if he had dined. No wonder 
he forgot the fact, for his dinner was generally 
a loaf of baker’s bread, or a mixture of bread 
and water. With beautiful thoughts ever 
struggling for utterance, he dreamed and lived 
too much in a world of his own, visionary and 
unreal. Poor Shelley! One feels more pity than 
anything else, after reading his life: so much 
good, with many faults which came from a dis- 
torted view of life. 

Contemporary with him, yet utterly different, 
is the genial, sunny-hearted Moore, with his 
mania for dining out, and his love of society. 
From these latter tastes, if the poet lost valuable 
time and strength, we gained several good anec- 
dotes, as, for instance: “‘ At Miss White’s, while 
Head was describing the use of the lasso in 
catching men as well as animals, Luttrell said 
the first syllable had caught many a man”; and 
“Someone had said of Sharpe’s very dark com- 
plexion that he looked as if the dye of his old 
trade ( hat-making ) had got into his face. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Luttrell, ‘darkness that may be felt’ ”; also, 
‘A man wrote from Ireland, speaking of the 
‘ claw of an act,’ thinking that clause was plural.” 
Yet while Moore was so sought after and lion- 
ized in society,-we cannot but give a feeling of 
regret to the “sweet Bessie” at home, denying 
herself everything, and always having the difficult 


. in her memory. 


task of making both ends meet, for while Moore 
made $100,000 by his writings, he, with true 
Irish prodigality, was always poor, and left his 
wife next to nothing at his death. 

And there is Thackeray, who, while he lived, 
was Called “the Cynic,” yet since his death has 
been found to have been the tenderest of men. 
He was so ashamed of this soft spot in his 
heart, that he always tried to conceal it by talk- 
ing as hard-heartedly as possible. When he was 
an editor many a worthless manuscript was paid 
for out of his own pocket, because the author’s 
letter was a pitiful story of pecuniary difficulties ; 
and though working ever with the thought of 
providing for his worse than motherless children 
and adopted daughter, he was constantly giv- 
ing away large sums of money, and always in . 
the most delicate manner possible. 

And Anthony Trollope — who does not think 
of him as writing, —on the swiftest train, on a 
steamer, in stations, and at home? He must 


always be a type of the genius of industry. His 
egotism was as simple as a child’s, and 
always amusing, instead of aggressive. 


His 
steady and unfaltering belief in his ultimate suc- 
cess, his painful perseverance and courage 
under all difficulties command our admiration. 

Dickens, with his love of pets and children, 
and his long and famous pedestrian tours, and 
his genial comradeship with all the poorer 
classes, we recall. And Heod, with his wit and 
genial, brave heart, striving with his merry jokes 
to make light of his frail and suffering body, and 
his pecuniary anxieties. Then we think of 
Margaret Fuller, whose talents, romantic mar 
riage, and tragical fate inspire peculiar interest 
When young, at least, she was 
a most arrogant, egotistical person. She, too, 
often used her keen sarcasm and wit to ridicule 
the foibles of others. Even Emerson declares 
that, while she repelled him, he was compelled, 
much to his later regret, to laugh at her remarks. 
In respect to her views regarding women, she 
was less favorably regarded than she would be 
to-day. But with all her excessive egotism, she 
had many warm friends, who could see the gold 
underneath the dross. 

Last comes Carlyle, with his egotism and 
selfishness. His sharp speeches and rudeness 
stand out allthe more vividly when we remem 
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ber his wonderfulgenius. Would alittle gentle- 
ness, a. little less of self, and a little more of 
anxiety to see the good instead of the bad in 
others have made him any less great? Many 
seem. to think so; but surely such God-gifted 
natures ought to be fuller of the charity which 
is God-like than _¢6mmoner mortals, whose 
vision is narrower. == 

After all, there may begome consolation for 
those whose minds and beings are of a more ordi- 
nary type, even if ee oe be called — 
geniuses. \ WD. R. Campbell. 


Concnnwa ts, oO. v ie 
Re 


ae. FUTURE © OF FICTION. 


Now, fict js in’ Ao sense the trivial thing which 

it is pop considered. It is an educational 
pie of peculiar importance, one whose influence 
may be salutary or the reverse ; moreover, it is the 
complement of the nation’s annals, that insight into 
daily life which the ancient monarchies neglected to 
prepare for us, and through which neglect the vol- 
umes that treat of past grandeurs and decadence 
are handsomely bound and never read. 

Such fiction as we happen to have, while admir- 
able in many respects, is native only in that the 
coloring has more or less of a local tint. In the 
main the model is the same, and it is of this model 
that the public is getting weary. What it wants 
is something else. Less of the magic lantern, perhaps, 
and more of life; not that particular phase which 
ought to be and is not, but life in its pettiness and 
occasional splendor, and displayed, too, with so 
little ink that at the last page the reader may mur- 
mur, “I would recognize those people on sight.” 
In view, however, of certain conditions of thought, 
an attempt of this kind is less easy than might be 
supposed. 

To give a novel that interest which shall differ- 
entiate it from a disquisition, a plot is necessary. 
In that plot there may be a murder, a forgery, some 
misadventure, the loot of an illusion —all of these 
elements, if need be, and more of the same kind; 
but there must be love, and therein lies the diffi- 
culty. The murder may be committed in scenes 
of such atrocity that the reader will scream with 
fright ; the forms of villainy exposed in the forgery 
or inthe misadventure may rival anything in the 
Newgate Calendar; but love, in this country at 
least, must be treated from the Puritan stand-point. 
There would, of course, be no difficulty in so treat- 
ing it, were the Puritan stand-point the only one 
from which it could be viewed. Unfortunately for 





human nature, there happens to be many another 
one thanthat. In a novel, then, which aims to por- 
tray life not as we want it to be, but as it is, why 
should the various phases of the term of existence 
be omitted? Why, indeed? It cannot be because 


* of the Young Person, for ignorance has never pre- 


served a virtue yet. Nor is it because of any con- 
viction that woman is always either vestal or monan- 
drous, for we are aware that that is not the case. 
It may, then, be due to some conventional idea 
concerning the limits in which ornamental litera- 
ture should move. In that event, one may wonder 
whence it came. Certainly not from the British 
classics, nor yet from those which we regard as our 
own. Perhaps, then, it is a secretion of the mind, 
a category of the intellect, which, like the concepts 
of time and of space, has no existence outside of 
our own imagination. 

By way of example, let it be supposed that the 
legead of Romeo and Juliet is adapted and localized ; 
that instead of being the children of inimical robber 
barons, they are the children of rival jobbers in 
stocks ; divest them of the magnificence of myth; 
put them here in New York; make them talk prose 
instead of melody, but preserve the central situa- 
tion, and from where you sit, you can hear the 
appeals to Comstock. To this it may be objected 
that the ability which Shakespeare possessed is 
overlooked, and on that hypothetical objection the 
point of this paper may safely turn: —there is no 
criterion by which a story can be judged as moral or 
the reverse; there are but two classes of fiction — 
stories which are well written and stories which are 
not. 

Concerning the possible elements of the novel of 
the future, suppositions are not wholly idle. In any 
event, it is permissible to fancy that the author will 
be too wise not to be occasionally stupid. -He will 
leave conventionality in the skirts of the surplice; 
Goethe demanded more light — he will need more 
air, not the atmosphere of a seraglio, but some 
broad plateau where the lungs are invigorated by 
that mother of realism, Nature herself. He will 
study the crowd and its: emanations, the unit as ° 
well, and. then, from his knowledge of Nature and 
his knowledge of man, he will be able to explain 
the multiplicity of the ego, the variable influence 
of surroundings, the change of views that en- 
sue. Behind the visible act will be the 
analysis of the invisible cause, the coor- 
dination of contradictories, the inevitable deduced 
from chance. And this so’clearly, yet objectively, 
that the reader who picks up the book 
as he might enter a fancy ball, suddenly, through 
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the mere force of accumulated trifles and unob- 
served effects, will find himself among men and 
women who no longer seem, but are, who appeal to 
him, for whom he suffers, and for whose miseries 
he would devise a cure. , 

It is this that the coming novelist willdo. In the 
perspective he may learn the nothingness of creeds, 
but in the foreground will be the majesty of that 
Unknown, which our intellect has been impotent to 
grasp. He will do this, more perhaps, for always 
in his ears will be the muttering of the Sphinx pro- 
pounding the eternal riddle. And by way of re- 
ward, a year or two after his death one publisher 
will confide to another that Scandso is beginning to 
sell. — Edgar Saltus, in the North American Review 
for November. 





> 


CORRESPONDENTS OF AUTHORS. 


There is almost a pathetic touch in the ingenuous 
fashion in which the reader of a book, when he has 
finished the last page, will forthwith draw in his 
chair to the table and proceed to write to the 
author, though the latter may be quite unknown to 
him. He seemsto think that some one has been 
talking to him, and that in common courtesy he 
must answer. Sometimes it is merely a friendly 
“Thank you ; good-bye ; hope we may meet again ” ; 
occasionally he feels called upon to enter into art- 
less confidences, and will prattle cheerfully, through 
several sheets, about himself and his views of life; 
not unfrequently he will warn you, more in sorrow 
than in anger, of the perils he sees in store for you. 
It is, however, when he thinks he has detected 
some small blunder that he suddenly changes his 
tone ; and then he becomes scornful, or sarcastic, or 
indignant, according to the mood of the moment. 
Correspondents, however, should pause and reflect 
before rashly assuming that they have caught an 
author tripping. The betting is all in favor of his 
being right and their being wrong. In like manner 
with a picture: when a critic thinks he sees some- 
thing amiss with a landscape, the chances are that 
it ishe who is mistaken and not the artist, — for the 
simple reason that the artist is a trained observer, 
who has been all his life teaching himself to keep 
his eyes open. For my own part, I nowadays find 
it safer to accept, without question or demur, any- 
thing I meet with in a book. 

Once upon a time, in a novel by my friend Mr. 
Payn, I came upon a striking passage, in which the 
heroine was described as being buffeted about by a 
terrible gale, insomuch that her raven-black hair 
streamed out to windward. With the light heart 


of an amateur reviewer, I wrote to Mr. Payn, and. 
drew his attention to the fact that, as a general 
rule, anything blown by a gale would stream out, 
not to windward, but to leeward. But the answer 
came sharp and prompt; the description was 
perfectly correct; the heroine (said the author 
of her being) had been taking a great deal 
of iron tonic, her hair had become electrically 
charged, and had floated out toward the north, irre- 
spective of the wind-currents of the storm. So I 
object no more. When I find at the conclusion of 
a tragic tale that the hero fells the heroine senseless, 
carries her into a rowing-boat, shoves out to sea, 
and withdraws the plug, —so that presently there is 
not a trace of either the boat or its cargo on the 
wide and empty waste of waters, I have nothing to 
say. Ordinarily one would expect such a boat to 
fill, capsize, and then float bottom upward; but 
boats in novels do strange things, and so (astrono- 
mers tell me ) do moons. 

When the unknown correspondent condescends 
to criticism, it is to be observed that he invariably 
assumes that the author has written but one kind 
of book, and that the one before him. In the days 
when I used to read reviews, I noticed that this was 
a familiar trick of the professional critic; and a 
very handy trick, too, for it enables him to ticket 
off the characteristics of an author in a mere sen- 
tence or two. The unknown correspondent rarely 
deals with groups of writers; it is his own particu- 
lar author whom he has to encourage, or with whom 
he has to gravely remonstrate; and, as I say, he 
invariably assumes that the book before him sums 
up all its writer’s previous work, and future possi- 
bilities of work. 

Then what a splendor of leisure belongs to the 
author as he appears to the imagination of the 
ingenuous reader! The book before him has been 
a companion in hours of ease; the writer seems to 
have been in no particular hurry; why should he 
not be consulted on any subject whatever in which 
his correspondent may have an interest? 

Then (turning to another kind of correspondent ) 
you may have described in certain of your writings 
some neighborhood with which you have a long 
and intimate acquaintance; and forthwith the 
impenitent tourist — generally an American — takes 
your book as a guide-book, and rushes breathlessly 
through that particular district, expecting to have 
the most rare and beautiful effects in nature turned 
on for his delectation at 2 and at 7, as if they were 
luncheon and dinner; and, of course, these things, 
not having been ordered beforehand, do not appear, 
whereupon the outraged and indignant cheap- 
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tripper sits down on his haunches and _ howls. 

But the most persistent correspondent whom the 
writer of books has to face is the autograph- 
hunting fiend, whose ways are dark and devious 
beyond description. The dodges to which he will 
resort in order to accomplish his diabolical pur- 
pose are as the sand on the seashore for multitude ; 
and it is to be feared: that many an honest letter is 
flung: into the waste-paper basket on the mere 
hasty and exasperated suspicion that it hails from 
an autograph hunter. The most deadly stratagem 
in this direction I ever heard of was the invention 
of a friend of mine, who now confesses to it as one 
of the sins of his youth. He wrote a letter to each 
of the persons whose autograph he coveted, 
describing himself as a ship-owner, and asking per- 
mission to be allowed to name his next vessel after 
the particular celebrity he was addressing. It was 
a fatal trap. Nearly every one fell into it. Even 
poor, old Carlyle had no suspicion, and, in replying 
to the bogus ship-owner, expressed the hope that 
the vessel to be named after him might sail into a 
happier haven than he had ever reached. — William 
Black, in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

> 


WHY THAT MANUSCRIPT CAME BACK. 





Some young writers try by various schemes, de- 
signs, and contrivances to catch an editor in neglect 
of his duty, as the young writer understands it, for, 
of course, every aspiring author understands the 
editor’s business better than he does himself, 
These vigilant authors sometimes stick two or three 
pages of their manuscript together slightly, or lay 
something between the leaves, and when the manu- 
script comes back undisturbed, still sticking together, 
it is considered proof positive that the editor does 
not attend to business. It is, of course, an indica- 
tion that he has not waded through the whole manu- 
script, — and to his credit be it said. 

Most of the periodicals that receive great quan- 
tities of manuscript have three readers. The first 
extracts and returns the “skim milk”; the second 
sends back the “ milk ” ; then the managing editor, or 
“chief,” distinguishes and retains what is, for his 
purpose, the cream of the cream. 

The skim-milk editor, as we will call him, opens 
a manuscript and reads the first sentence. It may 
be something like this: — 

‘*Susie,’? exclaimed a wan, pale woman, leaning in the door- 
way of a little cottage overhung with roses and woodbine, “‘ bring 
in the clothes-pins! ” 

He does n’t need to read any further. This pale, 
wan woman may be a very interesting character — 


to you ; but she isn’t to the people who read ¢his 
editor’s paper, and he knows it; he knows what 
they like better than you do. 

Perhaps the next essay begins : — 

The time was midnight ; the scene was a lone highway, on 
which the moon shone placidly down through the waving 
branches of the tall elm trees overhead. A solitary figure might 
be seen stealing along — 

The manuscript reader stops. He wants no 
moonshine, no solitary figures or waving branches. 
The next two pages may be stuck together with 
mucilage; the next three may have locks of hair 
laid between them. You will get them back just 
as they were sent. The hair will not have uncurled 
or changed color in the least. 

You ask, “ What is the trouble with these stories ? 
Why does the editor decide against them at the first 
sentence?” In the case of the wan, pale woman 
and the clothes-pins, you must see—if you have 
any sense of the ridiculous—that it appears strik- 
ingly here in the sudden change from the pathetic 
to the commonplace. It is evident that the writer 
is not a literary artist, else he would never start in 
this ridiculous fashion. We will suppose that the 
story goes on to tell how the young girl kept house, 
and swept the room, and made pancakes, and gener- 
ally proved herself a good housekeeper. Or perhaps 
she pulled a little boy out of the river by the hair, 
and earned a reward of twenty dollars, with which 
she bought her mother anewdress. This is highly 
commendable, of course, and may be interesting to 
the writer, who knew it for a fact; but it is tame, 
inconsequential, of no account to readers generally. 
Not merely because it is an uneventful story, but 
because it is an uneventful story poorly told. 

Here are a few opening sentences which fail to 
tempt the average editor to read the second page: — 

When I was a little girl I was always teasing my mother and 
aunts to tell me about the things they did when they were little 
girls. Now that I-am grown up, it has occurred to me that 
somewhere there may be children who may like to know about 
some of the events of my childhood. 

The writer should have begun with one of the 
events, and left out all this prologue. 

It is evening of St. Valentine’s Day, and there is a party 
at Grandpa’s for the young people, Lights are shining from 
every window of the rambling, old Massachusetts farm-house, 

Why are farm-houses always described by young 
writers as “ rambling”? 

‘* Well, my dears, we have had a very pleasant hour, and I 
am glad to have met you all. Indeed, I am.” 

“ Well, so am I.” 

The minister smiled. ‘‘ Thank you; and some day you must 
all come to see us at the parsonage.’ 


We will; but not to-day. 
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Now, these opening phrases are not by any means 
intolerable or disagreeable; they are simply or- 
dinary. Something excellent may follow, but it 
isn’t indicated at the start. There is nothing be- 
hind the words; there is nothing beyond the ink and 
the paper upon which they are written; even if pas- 
sably well told, there is nothing to tell. This may be 
called fault number one. The manuscript came 
back because the writer had nothing to say. Unless 
you have a good, strong story to tell, and something 
new and bright to say, you would better hold your 
peace. In fact, the masters of style seldom under- 
take, as many novices do, to write something about 
nothing. It is true here that “ Fools step in where 
angels fear to tread.” The few writers who caz 
talk interestingly on the most ordinary subjects 
usually wait until they have a story worth telling; 
while those who could not do justice to the best 
opportunities are always ready to write volumes 
about clothes-pins, and picket fences, and window- 
glass, and corn-meal, and other dispiriting themes. 
Any one of these subjects might by itself be made 
briefly interesting, 7f you knew all about it; but no 
matter how numerous may be the things you don’t 
know, you cannot make them aggregate anything 
interesting. 

Probably the fault which condemns the greatest 
number of manuscripts containing genuine merit 
is length disproportionate to’ the interest of the 
subject. 

Although the present reading generation craves 
facts, it wants them —all but those of immediate 
human interest—in small doses, and very much 
condensed. People of this busy day must take 
their information in triple extracts, or go without it. 

The rules of proportion apply also to fiction deal- 
ing with human interests ; even these are of relative 
importance. Don’t take a hundred words telling 
how your heroine tied her bonnet. If the subject 
of your article is, “ How a woman ties her bonnet,” 
do justice to your theme. But if it is a love story, 
or an elopement, drive right at it immediately, and 
leave out everything else. 

Size up your subject at the start; consider what 
you want to tell. Is it astory exclusively of action ? 
Don’t waste words, then, on dress, eyes, hair, and 
all that; don’t take much space telling what the 
characters intended or imagined ; but come right at 
what they did. Is it a character sketch you wish 
to write, showing the strange vagaries or imagin- 
ings of some unique personality? Then you may 
tell what he thought, for his thinking is the main 
part of your story. 

Let us have a recapitulation of the reasons— 


some of them—why manuscripts are rejected. 

First: There is nothing worth telling ; the writer 
has no ideas. The remedy is: Use your eyes, ears, 
and wits, to see, hear, perceive, or think out some- 
thing worth saying; briefly: Know something. 

Second: The writer has no familiarity with his 
own subject ; it isn’t real to him; consequently he 
can’t make it interesting to any one else. Remedy: 
Look into your subject, whether fact or fiction, 
until you know all about it; in short: A7vow some- 
thing. 

Third: The MS. is overweighted with unimpor- 
tant details, digressions, diversions, retrospections. 
The kite has “too much tail.” Remedy: Cut 
it off. 

Fourth: The sentences are involved and mis- 
constructed, they begin in the middle, and go both 
ways at once, like a “double-headed Dutchinan ”; 
brilliant but puzzling. Remedy: Learn your trade. 

Fifth : Your story has been told before. Try again. 

Sixth: It is all right, but there isn’t room. The 
printer’s chases are not made of India-rubber. 
Keep on trying. 

It isn’t necessary to look as far as the great mas- 
ters to find instances of the right way to begin. 
Here is the opening of a story by a school-boy 
under eighteen : — 

Texas now and Texas fifteen years ago are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. There was no law to speak of then, and what 
there was did not deter evil-doers in the least. Murder, robbery, 
and horse-thieving, with all the petty crimes which follow in 
their wake, were common occurrences, and unless a fellow was 
pretty handy with his pistol, he was at a discount. I remember 
one exciting incident of some years ago, which is as vivid in my 
mind as though it happened yesterday. 

There is nothing remarkable in the way of literary 
style here; the story may be crude and unfinished ; 
but the point is, the writer has a story to tell, and 
he lets us know it from the word “go!” 

For several years I have been employed as a post-office in- 
spector. During the autumn of 1886, I was dispatched by the 
head of the division to which I belong to a town which we will call 
Berne, to investigate a loss which had occurred there. The 
case as reported was substantially as follows : 

This is a recent Youth’s Companion story. Do 
you perceive the flavor of actuality? That is why 
it was printed and why the paper is read. 

Here is a local picture of somewhere, and of a 
time that is some-when. It is the opening of an- 
other Youth's Companion story : — 

A great cloud of dust was drifting above the twisted cedars on 
the east slope of the Tuerto Mountains one sunny August morn- 
ing nearly fifty years ago. 

Here is a bit of spirited reality from John 
Preston True’s story, “On Board the Sguéd,” 
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which was printed in 7reasure-Trove Magazine : — 


““ Spang! ” 

What a clear, resonant ring the gun had! It leaped backward 
as though it would follow the lanyard, then plunged forward 
again, while a light cloud of smoke hung like a wraith over the 
forecastle, and melted away past jib and stay. 

One need n’t ask if that sentence was written from 
familiar experience. 

Here is the beginning of a story by a young lady : — 

Miss Dorothy Willowby was an old maid. .. People said that 
somebody had broken her heart years before, but if this were 
true, it had been mended long ago, and she always took great 
pains to keep the cracked side down. 

“ That is a bright, original sentence,” the reader 
says to himself; ‘‘there must be something good 
here.” And he reads on. 

The best magazines want all the virtues combined, 
and are willing to pay for them. But a story to be 
acceptable in azy paying paper should have at least 
one strong point, and that very strong. If the 
story’s only virtue be a good plot, every line, every 
word, must go to the plot; all useless details, wordy 
descriptions, and long-winded dialogues must be 
cut away. If the story depends upon heroic ad- 
venture, it must be adventure worth telling; lively 
and sensational. If it is purely a “moral” story, 
the moral must stick right out, with no chance for 
mistaking it, If the story expects to get through 
on its wit alone, it needs to be exceeding witty. If 
it can make no claim to any attraction save quality 
of literary style, this must be the work of a master 
hand. — Wolstan Dixey, in “ The Trade of Author- 
ship.” 





> 


LUNCH WITH DR. HOLMES. 


Passing a few weeks in Boston not long ago, I had 
the rare good fortune to meet Dr. Holmes one 
afternoon at his pleasant home on Beacon street, a 
home over whose threshold many and many a pil- 
grim admirer of the poet and autocrat has passed, 
to go away with only delightful and never-to-be-for- 
gotten memories. Some years previously I had 
received a pleasant letter from the doctor in response 
to one I had sent him, in which he invited me to 
call upon him the next time I visited Boston. It 
was, therefore, especially because of the cordial 
invitation extended that I set out early the afternoon 
in question to pay my respects to one whose genius 
for so longa period had made the world happier 
and better. When, in response to my ring, the 
servant opened the front door of residence No. 296, 
I observed a slight, pleasant-faced old gentleman, 
tastefully dressed, leaning against the baluster of 
the stairway leading from the hall to the floor above, 


engaged in drawing on a pair of slippers. As I 
approached him and introduced myself, he greeted 
me with a cheery smile and a hearty grasp of the 
hand, and invited me to walk into the parlor and 
take a seat. This was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Presently he entered, and, taking a chair partly in 
front of me, remarked that he had just returned 
from a walk, as was his habit at that time of day. 
He inquired how long I had_ been in town, and how 
long I thought of remaining. After we had con- 
versed together for some moments, he asked me to 
walk out into the dining-room with him, and take 
alunch. I excused myself, but he insisted, saying 
we should be all alone, as his daughter was ill, and 
we could continue our talk over a cup of tea. Thank- 
ing him, I followed him out into the dining-room, at 
the end of tlie hall, where a cosey table was spread 
in the centre of the room. 

‘“* Now you see,” said the doctor, after asking me 
to take the chair opposite the one where he was 
standing, “what a poet has to eat. A little bread 
and butter, some sauce, a little cake, and a pot of 
tea; humble enough, and yet I manage to get along 
and never go hungry.” 

What did we talk about? Why, the most natural 
thing in the world under the circumstances — litera- 
ture — and, because I led the way, my host’s con- 
nection with literature. He told me of his early 
efforts in poetry, and I give the doctor’s conver- 
sation in his own language: “It was during my first 
year in college that I began to write for publication, 
and I assure you most of my verses were pretty 
crude attempts in the poetical art. I wrote for the 
college paper ; however, but few of my verses of 
those days have been preserved. But the second 
year they were better, and I felt much encouraged.”’ 

“ Where was the ‘ Old Ironsides’ originally pub- 
lished ?” 

“In the Advertiser, and a few years ago I went 
down to the office one day, and looked over the old 
files of the paper, and found the issue in which the 
poem first appeared. I made a memorandum of 
the date, but in some way have lost it. My impres- 
sion is, however, that the lines first appeared some 
time in 1830.” 

“ Among your own poems which is your fa- 
vorite ?” 

“ Oh, if I have any favorite, perhaps it is ‘The 
Chambered Nautilus.’ But then there are ‘The 
Voiceless’ and ‘The Silent Melody.’ I am es- 
pecially fond of these also.” 

“ Which is your favorite ?” he asked. 

“TI think ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ unless | 
except ‘The Last Leaf,’” I replied. 
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“«The Last Leaf’ is quite a favorite with almost 
everybody, I believe,” said the doctor. “It was 
much admired by Poe, who copied it in his own 
singularly beautiful handwriting, and, I have the 
copy.” 

As we sat sipping our tea the doctor called my 
attention to an antique portrait on the wall opposite 
where I sat, and asked me if I knew the face. “I 
should say it was that of the historic ‘ Dorothy Q.,’” 
I replied. 

“ Yes, it is,” returned the doctor. “Do you ob- 
serve anything peculiar about the face?” 

“Yes,” I said, “one of the cheeks is disfigured, 
‘but the artist has skilfully healed the wound.” 

“ Yes,” replied the doctor; ‘‘and do you know 
thow the face became disfigured ?” 

“T don’t know that I ever knew; if I did, I 
have forgotten.” 

“Tt was made by a rapier in the hands of a 
British soldier during the revolution.” 

The doctor next called my attention to the 
teapot in front of me, and asked me to take it up 
and examine it. I did so. It was of silver, and 
antique in design. The doctor informed me that 
the teapot had been in the Holmes family for 
something like two hundred years, having been 
handed down from one generation to another. He 
prized it highly. 

The back view from the house is across the 
Charles river looking toward Cambridge. The 
stretch is something like a mile, and the view 
afforded is most delightful. The doctor never 
grows weary looking across the wide expanse of 
water which flows by almost within a stone’s toss 
of his dooryard. 

Said my host: “You see one particularly tall 
chimney over in Cambridgeport, do you not?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I judge it belongs to some 
large factory.” 

“Yes, it does. And which way is the smoke 
‘drifting ?” inquired the doctor. 

“To the west.” 

“ Well, now, when I get ready to take a walk I 
‘look across the river at that chimney, and am guided 
in my walk by the smoke. If it is drifting to the 
west, I walk in that direction, or the east, as the case 
may be. I walk with my back to the wind, so as to 
avoid pneumonia, and walk until I am tired, then 
get on to the street cars and ride home. And now 
let us go up to the library, for I want you to see 
my books and the den where I work with my pen.” 

So, withdrawing from the table and leading the 
way, the doctor takes me upstairs to his library, a 
«lelightful apartment looking out upon the beautiful 


Charles. My host informs me — notwithstanding he 
calls this large room his library — that only. a little 
more than one-half of his books find a place here, the 
rest being scattered about the house on every floor, 
shelves and nooks being arranged for their accom- 
modation. 

In the middle of the study stands the poet’s 
table on which his literary work is done. | In front 
of the table is the little fireplace, which, when I 
called to see the “ Autocrat,” was sending forth its 
cheer and warmth. The furnishings of the room 
are luxurious, and with a view to real comfort. On 
the table, lying on its burnished rest, may be seen 
the gold pen, with its swan’s quill holder, the pen 
with which the poet wrote “ Elsie Venner,” and the 
“ Autocrat ” papers, and many other of the doctor’s 
works. At its side stands the crystal inkstand, 
always full of the blackest ink. Against the walls 
are arranged attractive shelves, painstakingly filled 
with books on almost every subject. In three 
movable cases, all within easy reach, are seen such 
books as the poet most frequently refers to. 
Among the number are the Bible, the Concordance 
to the Bible, a copy of the Revised New Testa- 
ment, a glossary of Milton, and a copy of Shake- 
speare. After a time the doctor invited me to a 
restful chair beside his own favorite seat in front of 
the table. We sit down and discuss poetry, the 
doctor, of course, doing most of the talking, as I 
am only too glad to have him do. He fears for the 
future of poetry in this country. The new genera- 
tion of singers appear to be wholly content with 
indulging in the merely fanciful forms of verse. 
There is nothing especially striking in their work. 
All this gives occasion for despondency on the part 
of the doctor. “We have,” says he, “no such 
poems nowadays as ‘ Lines to a Waterfowl’ and 
‘My Lost Youth.’” He expresses a warm appre- 
ciation for Whittier and Lowell, and wonders if 
they will, indeed, have any successors. “I fear we 
shall never have another Longfellow,” continues 
the doctor. “How sweetly he sang! His fame is 
deathless.” 

“ Tell me about ‘The One Horse Shay,’ doctor,’ 
I say. 

‘*Oh, there is not much to say concerning it,” he 
answers. “The poem was a chance conception, so 
to speak. I found it galloping through my brain, 
and caught at it, and brought it toa standstill. It 
is as with all my poems; they are composed: when 
I’m in a condition of mind which takes me out of 
myself. In fact, I’m wholly unable to write unless 
I am borne away by this influence.” v1) 

Did time allow, I could write of much more 
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which the poet and “ Autocrat” said, but I trust 
the reader will kindly accept this brief chronicle of 
a visit to one whose songs, and whose utterances in 
other pathways of thought, are among the priceless 
treasures of a great people. I am sure I shall never 
forget my delightful visit one spring day to one 
whose name is secure in the temple of fame, since 
he has lived and wrought for the good of man- 
kind. — George Newell Lovejoy, in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


> 


A CALL UPON “ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 


It was on a charming afternoon last October that 
I went to pay my devotions at the shrine of Amer- 
ica’s woman humorist — Miss Marietta Holley. 

The drive from the beautiful village of Adams 
{ Jefferson Co., N. Y.) to her home, some three 
miles distant, is through a picturesque country, 
down what was once the “old plank road,” from 
Syracuse to Watertown, past comfortable farm- 
houses, across the covered bridge that spans a 
creek, up a slight rise, and on about a mile. 

It was soon to be “out of the old house into the 
new” with Miss Holley, a more roomy, modern- 
styled cottage being almost ready for use (at the 
time of my call); though I doubt if the latter will 
ever have the charm and romance for the two sisters 
that the quaint old pink one has, with its rambling 
style of architecture. ‘And I would never have 
given it up,” Miss Holley assured me, “ were it not 
ready to tumble down over our heads.” 

“To-morrow I expect an artist from New York,” 
she shortly added, “to take’ a view of the interior 
before it is torn down.” And a cosey, cheerful one 
it will be, for the low, old-fashioned rooms are filled 
with choice bric-a-brac, and have a peaceful, con- 
tented look. Not to mention the many articles of 
interest, I was specially attracted by a large por- 
trait of Miss Holley by a New York artist. It 
stood on an easel in one corner of the room, and 
seemed very true to life. There were her soulful, 
magnetic brown eyes and her finely cut features, 
with the mouth ready to break into a smile. 

Her new cottage, as she showed me through it, 
dodging the painters and finishers busy at work, 
seemed to me the most perfect patent for cosiness 
yet devised. Miss Holley’s private rooms are on 
the second floor. Her sleeping room has five large 
windows through which to drink in sunlight and 
pure air and to see the beautiful panorama of na- 
ture, —the peaceful vales, the wooded slope, and 
beyond all the deep blue ridge of Lake Ontario. 

An arched passage admits you to her “sanctum 


sanctorum,” with its open grate, and veranda to the 
south —a most charming work-room ! 

Speaking of her writings, Miss Holley declared 
“ Sweet Cicely” her favorite work; it thrilled and 
absorbed her while writing it as no other story had ; 
she often got up in the night to jot down a thought 
or fancy. “I laughed and wept with my charac- 
ters,” she said, “and I felt very badly when my 
little boy died”; and a shadow so real and tender 
fell across her face, I felt for the moment that I 
stood in the presence of an actual sorrow. “Let 
me show you ‘Sweet Cicely,’” and she took me 
into her cosey sanctum, and, pointing to a head upon 
the wall, said, “I hunted all over New York before 
I found a face that fitted my ideal, sadness, sweet- 
ness, and strength combined.” 

Speaking of her early trials in authorship, that 
one less heroic would not have overcome, she said, 
“‘T don’t see what kept me from being discouraged 
all those years.” Doubtless it is these experiences 
that have made her so kind and tender toward 
struggling genius. 

Her working hours are in the morning, and she 
allows nothing to disturb them. Often she con- 
tinues writing until two o’clock in the afternoon. 
She used to “burn the midnight oil,” but not of 
late. 

Miss Holley is a trifle above the average height, 
and has a fine, well-proportioned form. She has a 
queenly but gracious bearing ; still, her manners are 
charmingly natural and artless. She has a rare 
creamy paleness of complexion, relieved by the car- 
mine of a pleasant mouth. Her hair, which is wavy 
and light brown, sprinkled with gray, is worn in a 
most becoming style; but while her profile, which 
is decidedly Grecian, is a most proper exponent of 
the high-bred soul within, it is her brown eyes, soft, 
bright, far-seeing, and magnetic, and her natural, 
sympathetic, sunny manners, that most attract and 
impress you. She has just the slightest possible 
hint of a cute little lisp in her speech. She is very 
engaging in conversation, and her peculiar gift of 
humor and repartee is by no means hidden when 
chatting with her friends. 

Until quite recently Miss. Holley has refused all 
the offers of her friends to induce her to leave her 
home for visits or excursions; but for the past few 
years she has been more of a tourist, her health de- 
rnanding an occasional change. She is an intimate 
friend of the poet Carleton and his wife, and spends 
much time with them at their cottage at Thousand 
Island Park. Her winters are now generally passed 
in New York City, for the purpose of study, as well 
as for recreation.— Estelle Mendell, in The Epoch. 
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No better addition can be made to any writer’s 
library than the bound volumes of THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to send 
to the editor notes of information about authors 
and their work, for the “Literary News and 
Notes.” 


Will not each subscriber for THE AUTHOR 
try to send to the publisher the name of at least 
one new subscriber with the renewal of his own 
subscription ? 


Some subscribers say that the only trouble 
with THE AUTHOR is that there is not more of 
it. If the magazine had more subscribers, there 
would be more of it. Readers may help them- 


selves, as well as the publisher, by aiding to 
extend the circulation of the magazine. 


Several “Queries” published in the early 
numbers of THE AUTHOR remain unanswered. 
Can any reader supply the information. that is 
desired ? 


All the back numbers of THE AUTHOR can 
still be had, but the supply for some months is 
running low, and those who wish to complete 
their files should send for missing copies with- 
out delay. 


Seven dollars, sent now, will pay for the first 
three bound volumes of THE WRITER, the first 
bound volume of THE AUTHOR, and a subscrip- 
tion for both magazines until the end of 1890. 
Those who order both magazines from the be- 
ginning, in response to this offer, will find that 
they have made an excellent investment. 


The first bound volume of THE AUTHOR will 
be ready for delivery about January 1. It will 
be a book of about 200 pages, with title-page 
and full index, and will be handsomely bound in 
cloth, with gilt lettering on back and side. The 
price of the volume will be $1.50, but new sub- 
scribers who send their orders now may have 
it, together with a subscription for THE AUTHOR 
for 1890, for $2.25. In addition, they will re- 
ceive, free of charge, the last two numbers of 
the magazine for 1889. 


THE AUTHOR FOR 1890. 


The first volume of THE AUTHOR will end 
with the number for December, 1889. The pub- 
lisher has reserved a limited number of sets for 
binding. The first bound volume, with title-page 
and full index, will be ready for delivery about 
January 1; its price will be $1.50. 

Of unbound sets of the first volume a few are 
still on hand. So long as these hold out sub- 
scriptions will be received for THE AUTHOR for 
1889 at $1.00 each; or fo mew subscribers THE 
AUTHOR will be sent for the whole of 1889 and 
1890 for $1.80, in advance. 

New subscribers may order now the bound 
volume of THE AUTHOR for 1889 and a sub- 
scription for 1890, for $2.25, in advance, and to 
such subscribers the numbers of THE AUTHOR 
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for November and December, 18809, will be sent 
in addition, free of charge. Names will be.en- 
tered on the mailing-list at once, and the bound 
volume will be sent as soon as it is ready, — 
about January I. 

Any old subscriber for THE AUTHOR may get 
a renewal of his subscription for one year for 
eighty cents by sending the name of a new sub- 
scriber with his order. In other words, a com- 
mission of twenty cents will be paid to any old 
subscriber who will send a new subscription 
with his own renewal; by sending five new sub- 
scriptions and five dollars, he may get the re- 
newal of his own subscription free. 

THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be better and more 
valuable in every way than THE AUTHOR for 
1889. Many improvements are projected, and 
the efforts of the publisher will be devoted to 
strengthening and improving the magazine with 
every issue. THE AUTHOR is sure to grow in 
interest and importance, and a complete file of 
the magazine from the beginning should be in 
every writer’s library. 





QUERIES. 


{ Readers of THe AUTHOR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 44.— What is the difference in the meaning 
of “assurance” and “insurance”? Are the two 
words used synonymously, or does “The London 
Assurance Society” mean something different from 
“The London Insurance Society”? Can some 
reader of THE AUTHOR tell me ? 

A. F. D. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 38. — The word ought to have been written 
“carrousel.” It is French for tournament, tilt, or 
bout, and is also applied to the merry-go-rounds. 
It is pronounced, as nearly as I can give the sound 
in English letters, car-ou-sell. It is not applied to a 
portion of the park, but to the merry-go-round in 
the park. 


A. G. 
New York, N. Y. 


No. 39.— The Greeks, as we know, crowned the 
successful poet of a literary contest with a laurel 
wreath. The Romans revived this custom, and the 


laurel was the emblem of the victorious poet. 
Afterward the universities of Europe adopted the 
custom of crowning their best poets with laurel. 
But the office of a court poet does not seem to have 
been established until the seventeenth century. 
Chaucer, and several ether later poets, had a pen- 
sion from the king, but not until the reign of James 
I. was the court-poet created, with a yearly'salary. 
“C.” will perhaps be interested in the following list 
of English Poets-Laureate, beginning with the first 
salaried court-poet, Ben Jonson, in the reign of 
James I.:— 

1630 to 1637 
1637 to 1668 
1670 to 1688 
1689 to 1692 
1693 to 1714 
1714 to 1718 
1719 to 1730 
1730 to 1757 
1758 to 1785 
1785 to 1790 
1790 to 1813 
1813 to 1843 
1843 to 1850° 
1850 to —— 


Ben Jonson, 

William Davenant, 

John Dryden, 

Thomas Shadwell, 

Nahum Tate, 

Nicholas Rowe, . 

Lawrence Eusdon, 

Colley Cibber, 

William Whitehead, 

Thomas Warton, 

Henry James Pye, . 

Robert Southey, 

William Wordsworth, 

Alfred Tennyson. ‘ Pp ‘ ‘ 
Wordsworth, therefore, was Tennyson’s prede- 

cessor. A. E. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


No. 40.—I think Longfellow is generally con- 
sidered to be the strongest of the American poets. 
He is without doubt the most popular, with 
Whittier a close second. j. J. W. 

Locust Vattgy, Long Island, N. Y. 


No. 40.—“C.’s” question is very indefinite. 
Opinions differ, and are as varied as the disposi- 
tions of the readers. Longfellow, probably, is the 
representative American poet. Emerson is ‘the 
most profound. English critics deem Poe the true 
American poet. ics 

Dana, Ind. 


No. 41.— The following lines are from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, “ The Boys ”:— 

And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith, 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 

Just read on his medal, ‘‘ My country — of thee.” 

8, 

Dana, Ind. 


No. 43-— Paracelsus was a famous physician of 
the Middle Ages. Brewer, in his “ Reader's Hand- 
book,” says: “Paracelsus is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel of his sword. 
He favored metallic substances for medicines, 
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while Galen preferred herbs. His full name was 
Philippus Auréolus Theophrastus Paracelsus, but 
his family name was Bombastus ( 1493-1541 ).” 
In the article on “ Paracelsus” in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” occur these sentences: “ Para- 
celsus had seen how bodies were purified and 
intensified by chemical operations, and he thought 
if plants and minerals could be made to yield 
their active principles, it would surely be better to 
employ these than the crude and unprepared origi- 
nals. Whether or not he believed in the philoso- 
pher’s elixir is of very little consequence. He did 
believe in the immediate use for therapeutics of 
t he salts and other preparations which his practical 
skill enabled him to make.” Browning’s “ Para- 
celsus ” was published in 1836. All this may help 
“C.” to a solution of his difficulty. L. R. 
New Haven, Conn, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Du Chaillu.—In appearance Mr. Du Chaillu 
is like many other men that one meets, under the 
average height, a trifle round-shouldered, — sugges- 
tive of his long and weary journeysthrough African 
jungles, — a moustache only partly concealing the 
firm lines of the mouth. In conversation the real 
character of the man is revealed. Although he is 
fifty-two years old, his words have the impulsive 
earnestness of a young man whose life and. career 
are all before him. He is all enthusiasm over the 
subject of the moment, ardent, impetuous, tre- 
mendously serious, and refreshingly merry by 
turns. Despite the Gallic appearance of his name, 
Mr. Du Chaillu is a native American. He was 
born in New Orleans in 1837. It was not until he 
was ten or twelve years old that he went to France 
to study, and his first visit to Africa was made when 
he was about seventeen. The books which he 
wrote about his travels in Africa every reader 
knows. “The Land of the Midnight Sun” marks 
a new stage in Mr. Du Chaillu’s career. Having 
got his fill of African adventure, he turned to the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
as a most promising field for travel and discovery. 
His new work, “ The Viking Age,” is the outcome 
of nearly nine years of study and research. Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s researches are carried on with charac- 
teristic ardor and thoroughness. He spent five 


years in Copenhagen, making new and literal trans- 
lations, with the aid of an accomplished Icelandic 
scholar, of the original Sagas there preserved.§He 
spenta year in search through the museums. 
Then, having got his materials together, he began 


the preparation of his book. The task was an 
enormous one, but he set about it with unflagging 
zeal. He tried to dictate, but found that he must 
have his pen in hand. He worked fourteen and 
sixteen hours a day. One by one his three secre- 
taries gave out, but Du Chaillu’s splendid constitu- 
tion enabled him to keep at his work, with only 
brief intervals for rest, until it was completed. — 
The Book-Buyer for November. 

‘“* The Duchess.” —“ Who is ‘The Duchess’?” 
is a question often asked by the thousands who 
read the novels of this remarkably popular writer. 
And perhaps never has a om de plume more com- 
pletely screened the identity of its owner. “The 
Duchess” is really Mrs. Margaret Hungerford, 
residing in a home of comfort and beauty in 
Ireland’s famous county, Cork. She is an indus- 
trious woman, and writes a complete novel with 
more ease than many of us would exercise in 
writing a short article. She is domestic in her 
nature, and dislikes to talk about her work. Her 
modesty is proverbial among her friends, and many 
of her neighbors in the little Irish town where she 
lives are ignorant of the fact that “Madame 
Hungerford,” as they call her, is the author of the 
novels that lie on their tables. She rarely associates 
her personal self with her literary nom de plume in 
her correspondence with friends or strangers. The 
authoress, in years, is past middle age, but retains 
a youthful appearance. It is estimated that more 
copies of her novels have been sold than those. of 
any living writer. Of what is generally regarded as 
her most popular story, “ Phyllis,” more than 
250,000 copies have been sold. Her literary work 
brings her a neat income, enabling her to live in 
comfort. She has been twice married, her present 
domestic relations being of the happiest nature. — 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. 

Edwards. — Amelia Blandford Edwards is 
a Londoner by birth, born in 1831, but comes 
to us from the pleasant suburban home near 
Bristol, called “The Larches,” where she has 
lived of late years. She began her literary career 
at the early age of four. One of her very earliest 
recollections, she once said, was “ of writing a story 
before I could write ; that is to say, even before I 
began my pot hooks and hangers. I, in fact, an- 
ticipated the type-writer, and executed my novel 
entirely in capital letters.” She was also a pre- 
cocious artist, for this story was highly illustrated 
with vignettes in blue, red, and yellow. This pro- 
duction never saw the light. But at seven she was 
a full-fledged author; a poem, called “The Knight 
of Old,” was published by a weekly journal, to which 
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her proud mother had sent it. At twelve years old 
she found herself in print again, with a long his- 
torical novel of the time of Edward III., which was 
printed in a penny weekly called Zhe London 
Pioneer. She was a devovrer of books, and de- 
lighted in works of exploration. At twenty-one 
she had rung the changes in art and letters, and had 
passed through a wide apprenticeship. Her first 
novel was published in 1855; she published eight 
novels and two volumes of short stories in twenty- 
five years. Some of her ventures in poetry were 
brought together in a volume of “ Ballads ” in 1865. 
Among her first efforts were a summary of English 
history in 1856, a summary of French history in 
1858, and a translation of “A Lady’s Captivity 
among the Chinese Pirates,” also in the same year. 
“ The Story of Cervantes,” in 1863, and a volume of 
selections, “A Poetry Book of Elder Poets,” in 
1879, count among her miscellaneous literary work. 
So early as 1862 she had written a volume of travel, 
“Sights and Stories: A Holiday Tour through 
North Belgium,” and the books by which she is 
best known, outside her novels, are in this field- 
Her book on the Dolomites, “ Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys,” appeared in 1873, and her 
Egyptian book, “A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” 
in 1876. This is in itself a long and creditable 
record of literary activity, but it omits an enormous 
amount of work in the periodicals and the transac- 
tions of learned societies. The most charming of 
her books are those of travel. On most of her 
journeys Miss Edwards was accompanied by her 
friend, Miss North, who as a botanical painter has 
rivalled Miss Edwards in her range of travel and of 
production. When Miss Edwards returned from 
Egypt she was fired with the desire to stop the 
destruction of antiquities, which was ruthlessly 
going on, and there was gradually evolved in her 
mind the idea of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
with which her name has since been identified. 
Miss Edwards’ scholarship has been recognized by 
the degree of L. H. D., given to her by Columbia 
College, and of LL. D., given to her by Smith 
College, Northampton. She is also a member of 
many learned societies, and has been spoken -of as 
“the most learned woman in the world,” though 
she herself would be likely to surrender this title 
in favor of her polyglot sister, the Princess Dora 
d’ Istria of Italy. — 2. R. Bowker, in Harper’s Bazar 
for November 16. 

Harben.— Will N. Harben is a new name which 
must be added to the lengthening list of Southern 
writers. Mr. Harben was born in Dalton, Ga., just 
thirty years ago. In appearance he is the typical 











Southerner ; tall, slightly built, with dark complex- 
ion, dark eyes, and a dark moustache. Mr. Harben 
was a precocious infant, for he began writing at 
eight years, when he read a composition on 
“Temperance,” which was thought much too good 
to be original. About two years ago he began to 
make translations from the German, which led him 
to think that he would like to try his hand at 
original composition. Some of the first of these 
stories were sent to the At/anta Constitution, where 
they were accepted, and complimented by Henry 
W. Grady and Joel Chandler Harris, both of whom 
assured the young author of success; Mr. Harris 
complimenting him particularly on his Southern 
dialect. These stories were widely reprinted and 
circulated. Later his stories met with marked 
favor at the hands of the editors of the Youth's 
Companion, The Independent, Current Literature, 
and other papers and magazines. Last July a story 
published in the Youth’s Companion evoked hundreds 
of letters from all parts of the United States, some 
taking one view and others another of the argu- 
ment, but all showing an intense interest in the 
tale. This story Mr. Harben has made the founda- 
tion of his novel, “ White Marie,” which Cassell & 
Company will publish. — Zzterary Notes. 


‘* Quida.”” — She might be described as the worst- 
dressed woman in Europe. Perhaps the most ridic- 
ulous thing about her appearance is her air of 
assumed juvenility. On the day that I saw her 
she wore a _ skirt which showed half an inch of 
white hose above a pair of funny little congress-top 
gaiters, such as one occasionally sees in the 
prints of 1850. The skirt was perfectly round ; 
like a cheese cake. Above the waist was a jacket 
with two odd little tails behind, and imbued with 
a wonderful collection of incongruous colors. 
She wore lace mittens and a jaunty little hat, 
and carried a huge scarlet parasol. — Blakely 
Fall, in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


Stapleton. — Patience Stapleton is visiting New 
York. There are few American writers who have 
written such strong and pathetic character stories 
asshe. Her short story, “ A Cloud Burst,” reprinted 
in Current Literature, and “ The Breaking of Win- 
ter” in Outing have brought tears to thousands of 
eyes. She is the author of several books which 
have been highly praised ; among them are “ Kady,” 
a touching Colorado story, and “ The Marble 
Horse,” which ran as a serial in the Detroit Free 
Press. Her latest novel has been accepted by Bel- 
ford, Clarke, & Co., and was to be published this 
fall, but owing to the failure of that firm it will not 
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make a prompt appearance. She was born in Maine, 
but is now the wife of Colonel William Stapleton, 
editor of the Denver Republican, and lives in 
Denver. She is quite a pretty blonde. She dresses 
very stylishly, and has a most attractive manner. 
Ten years ago, when a girl of seventeen, she wrote 
her first story, which was awarded a prize offered 
by the Youth’s Companion for the best story written 
by a girl under eighteen years of age. The story 
had so many good features that the editors at first 
doubted that it could have been written by one so 
young. Since then she has drawn another prize 
from the same publication, and has gradually grown 
into the hearts of the people through her excellent 
literary work. Her stories and books are sought 
by editors and publishers in all directions. She is 
the daughter of an ex-sea-captain, and her girlhood 
was spent on the coast of Maine, where she wrote 
many touching sea stories. She has a brilliant and 
an endurable fame in store for her.— Mew York 
Letter in the Nashville American. 

Whitney. — Quite recently, while Autumn hung 
gay banners of red and gold on every bush, I drove 
to Milton, and had a most interesting call at Mrs. 
Whitney’s. She lives in a roomy, old-fashioned 
brown house, with birds and bees for neighbors on 
one side, a wide stretch of meadows, with the Blue 
Hills beyond, on the other side, and some fine old 
elms guard the front. Elm Corner, as the estate is 
called, is somewhat isolated, though a few friendly 
roofs are within sight. In one of the quaint old 
houses Faith Gartney lived. Mrs. Whitney is a 
little lady of three score years, with wavy auburn 
hair, the brightest of blue eyes, and the sweetest of 
smiles. She was Boston born and bred, her father 
being a well-known ship-owner. She married Mr. 
Whitney when only nineteen, and has passed most 
of her life at Elm Corner. A foreign tour, a few 
summers at Alstead, N. H., and an occasional 
winter in Boston only made the Milton homestead 
dearer with each return to it. Her children have 
all gone to homes of their own. Mr. Whitney is an 
invalid, more than eighty years of age, but the 
presence of a grandson, about a dozen years old, 
will enliven the household this winter. He is 
attending his first term of school at the academy. His 
previous education was simply “browsing in a 
library” at his own sweet will. I fancy he finds 
his grandmother very companionable, as she is an 
expert croquet player, and very skilful in all games 
of words. Mrs. Whitney is an accomplished needle 
woman, and all the domestic expedients of her 
heroines she has tried herself. She is what Sam 
Lawson called “facultized,” a gift often dwelling in 


the fingers of New England gentlewomen. As soon 
as the snow falls Mrs. Whitney takes up her pen 
again. I do not know her habits as a writer, 
beyond the fact that in former years she had a 
shelf built in the hay loft, which held a dictionary 
and several reference books, and there in the sum- 
mer time she wrote many a chapter, amid the 
fragrant hay. She uses brush as well as pen. 
While abroad she made exquisite copies in water 
colors of the pictures of Raphael, Fra Angelico, 
and other masters whom she loves. She has also 
filled a large book with paintings of our native 
flora, found in rambles through Milton woods. — 
Boston Letter in the Worcester Spy. 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Edgar Saltus has planned a trip to Egypt, for the 
study of mysticism in its Eastern home. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published Mary 
Howitt’s “ Autobiography,” and “The Life of 
Richard Steele,” by George A. Aitken, both in 
handsome octavo volumes. 


Mr. George W. Childs’ reminiscences will be 
published in book form by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Only a portion of them has been given in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Jacob P. Dunn, State Librarian of Indiana, is a 
young man, only a little past his thirty-fourth year. 
He has a dark complexion, with hazel-gray eyes, 
and a pleasing, well-modulated voice. Mr. Dunn is 
a ripe scholar and a good thinker. He took the de- 
gree of LL. B. at Ann Arbor in 1876; and the de- 
gree M. S. at Earlham College in 1886. His book, 
‘*Massacres of the Mountains: A History of the 
Indian Wars of the Far West,” which was published 
by the Harpers a few years ago, has been pro- 
nounced by all prominent critics the best work ex- 
tant on Indian wars of the West. Mr. Dunn’s 
latest work is entitled “Indiana: A Redemption 
from Slavery,” written for the American Common- 
wealth Series. This book is having a remarkable 
sale in Indiana. In his office of librarian, Mr. 
Dunn is doing a valuable service, and in a short 
time, under his management, Indiana will have the 
best state library in the Union. He is collecting 
all missing documents in the way of government 
and state reports, and is having them bound in sub- 
stantial form. It is a labor of love with him, and 
he can always be found at the state capitol building. 
Mr. Dunn is also secretary of the Indiana Histori- 
cal Society, and a member of the Western Associa- 
tion of Writers. 
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“The Master of Ballantre,” having been pub- 
lished by the Scribners in their magazine and in 
book form, is now appearing serially in the Mew 
York World,—a page a day. The editor of the 
World says: “The story has been read already 
by thousands. The World proposes to give it to 
the millions.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre” will be added to 
the Camelot series. A biographical introduction 
will be given. 

Amelia E. Barr’s novel, “ Friend Olivia,” begins 
in the November Century. Joseph Jefferson’s 
autobiography begins in the same number. 

The title of the new volume of short stories by 
Brander Matthews is ‘A Family Tree, and Other 
Stories.” 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood read two chap- 
ters from her new stofy, “ Tonti,” before the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, October 28. Mrs. 
Catherwood’s home is in Hoopeston, IIl., where her 
husband was postmaster under President Cleveland. 
She is essentially a Western woman; strong, nat- 
ural, frank, and unconventional. The Jnter-Ocean 
says.of her: “Mrs. Catherwood has an attractive, 
if somewhat pensive, face, a piquant nose, a mouth 


nearly perfect by the severest artistic rules, and 


a pair of wide, innocent, childish, blue eyes. Her 
hair was loosely frizzed, with a Greek knot bow on 
the neck confined with silver pins.” : 

George W. Cable’s new book will have for its 
title “Strange True Stories of Louisiana.” 

Rhoda Broughton lives at Oxford in a funny little 
old house, in a quiet old street, with a walled garden 
which seems to belong to another age. 

Miss Katharine Wormeley, the translator of Bal- 
zac, is preparing a translation of “Les Maitres 
Sonneurs,” by George Sand. It will be published 
under the title of “‘ The Bagpipers.” 

A new novel by Miss Olive Schreiner is promised 
for December or January. 

Frederick A. Stokes & Brother announce for the 
holidays: “Venice,” a large folio, with eight fac- 
similes of colored Venetian photographs, and “ Fac- 
similes of Aquarelles by American Artists,” and 
“Selected Etchings,” with text by Ripley Hitch- 
cock. 

The copyrights of Boucicault’s plays were sold at 
auction in London October 17. “London Assur- 
ance” fetched 157 pounds; “Flying Scud,” 50 
pounds; “Arrah Na Pogue,” 152 pounds; “ Long 
Strike,” 42 pounds; “After Dark,” 70 pounds; 
“Formosa,” 54 pounds ; and the others small sums. 


Gossip is again busy with a rumor that Mr. 
Aldrich will retire from the editorship of the 
Atlantic. 

The average longevity of literary women would 
indicate that activity of the brain has the effect of 
lengthening their lives rather than shortening them. 
Mrs. Somerville and Caroline Herschel reached the 
ages of 92 and 98, respectively. Mrs. Barbauld and 
Miss Edgeworth died at 82. Miss Harriet Lee at- 
tained 95, and Mrs. Marcet 89. Jane Porter died at 
74, Hannah More at 88, Miss Mitford at 69, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe at 59. The average longevity of the 
ten ladies named was nearly 83 years. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s new novel, “ Paa Guds 
Veie” (In the Ways of God), on which he has 
been engaged for some time, is about ready for the 
printer. It describes the life and career of two 
young friends, one of whom was a Freethinker, the 
other a Christian. 

The Fortnightly will print a critical article by 
Mr. Swinburne on the works of Wilkie Collins. 


Max O’Rell expects to sail for New York on 
Christmas Day. 

Miss Florence Peltier is the only daughter of a 
well-known physician of Hartford, Conn., and a 
relative of the story writer, Mrs. E. Burke Collins. 
She is chiefly a writer of serio-comic verse, and 
shows talent in this line of a high order. “I ar 
addicted to the Rondeau,” she says, “and the sor 
net I adore.” Miss Peltier deserves recognition as 
a writer of poetry and sketches ; her light, sparkling 
verse is always artistic, and possesses the rare at- 
tribute of mingled fun and pathos, which creeps 
into the heart and lingers there, like sunshine in a 
shady place. “I fell back in my chair and laughed ” 
(says Blackmore in “Lorna Doone”), “but the 
under side of my laugh was tears.” 

Mayo W. Hazeltine has resigned his position as 
editorial writer on Once a Week to accept the 
managing editorship of the Mew York Ledger, says 
The Epoch. The Ledger takes a new departure, 
coming out as an illustrated literary journal, of the 
style of Harper’s Weekly, with Democratic tenden- 
cies. It is said that Mr. Hazeltine’s income in his 
new position will be $200 a week. He will still re- 
tain the literary editorship of the Vew York Sun, 
which pays him $150 a week. Mr. Hazeltine is one 
of the most accomplished scholars in the United 
States, and his reviews of new books are perhaps 
the best that are contributed to daily journalism. 
He has a striking appearance, is tall and slim, with 
a clean-shaved face and clear-cut features. His 
eyes are blue and piercing. 
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A monthly art newspaper called the Collector, 
published by Alfred Trumble, has made its appear- 
ance in New York. 


Rev. Edward Staats de Grote Tompkins, the 
author of the theological novel, “ An Honest Hypo- 
crite,” is the rector of a church in Troy, N, Y. 
Mr. Tompkins is a graduate of Yale College, and 
is of Dutch ancestry, his family having come from 
Holland and settled in Westchester county, New 
York, in 1620. Mr. Tompkins is a young man, and 
unmarried. 


Marie Bashkirtseff, whose “ Journal ” is published - 


in New York, was a young Russian artist who died 
in Paris, in 1884, at the age of twenty-three. Her 
“ Journal” has been highly praised by Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


Burrows Bros. & Co., of Cleveland, announce a 
new edition, with numerous illustrations, of Black- 
more’s “ Lorna Doone.” 

In an article entitled “ Living with One’s Books,” 
the October Book Lover says: “ Berryer thrust his 
books under his bed. Porson filled his pockets with 
them, until he became literally a walking library. 
De Quincey piled books around him until it was 
hard to tell which was book and which was man. 
Leigh Hunt ate with his books on breakfast or 
dinner table, and made use of the butter knife to 
open uncut leaves. Heinsius used Plato as an in- 
toxicant, insisting that one page was equal in effect 
to ten bumpers of wine.” 

A portrait of Amelia B. Edwards, drawn by W. 
T. Smedley, and accompanied by an article by R. R. 
Bowker, appears in Harfer’s Bazar for Novem- 
ber 16. 


D. Lothrop Co. announce as their leading holi- 
day volume “Melodies From Nature,” arranged 
from Wordsworth’s poems by Mrs. E. S. Blackall, 
and grouped under four divisions, representing the 
seasons of the year and human life. 


An accurate biography of Helen Hunt Jackson 
(“H. H.”) is now definitely promised. 


The Youth’s Companion enters its sixty-third year 
with a weekly circulation of more than 430,000 
copies. It will have next year some features of 
more than ordinary literary interest, including 
original contributions by James G. Blaine, W. E. 
Gladstone, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Senator G. F. 
Hoar, Professor Tyndall, and W.P. Frith, the 
royal academician. Six serial stories and two 
short stories, selected from the 6,000 manuscripts 
sent in competition for the $5,000 offered in prizes, 
will be given during the year. 


Frederick Spielhagen is writing his autobiography- 
It is to be published in instalments in a German 
magazine. 

F. A. Stokes & Brother will bring out a new 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte 
Bronté.” 


Mrs. Oliphant writes to the London Atheneum 
to contradict a report that she has been “long un- 
well, but has recovered,” and that she has “settled 
a serious difference of opinion ” with her publishers. 

The Merrimack Fournal, of Franklin, N. H., 
says: “About two-thirds of a contribution on 
‘Handwriting’ in the November Zipfincott’s is 
taken from an article by Charles F. Adams, of 
Concord, recently printed anonymously in a 
Western newspaper, for which he received the 
magnificent remuneration of four dollars.” 

Archibald C. Gunter, the author of “ Mr. Barnes 
of New York,” is a man of medium height, solidly 
built, and imbued with a spirit of amiability and 
good nature. Most people think he is an American, 
and so he is by adoption, but he was born in Eng- 
land. His father left the old country when the 
future novelist was one year old, and went to Cali- 
fornia to seek his fortune. A year later Mrs. Gun. 
ter and the infant followed him. 

The Transatlantic, Boston’s new bi-weekly, 
devoted to foreign literature and affairs, has started 
under the most favorable auspices. The new paper 
is to be issued on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, and its projectors promise that each num- 
ber shall be made up from the cream of European 
literature, translated into English, from books and 
pamphlets as well as periodicals. Short stories, 
serials, sketches, miscellany, news articles, criti- 
cisms, portraits of European celebrities, and the 
latest popular pieces of European music are to be 
given to its readers, and the management of the 
enterprise is in such hands as to insure its success. 
The typographical appearance of the paper must 
win from every one the highest praise, and there is 
a solid look about it which seems to promise the 
permanent prosperity which it deserves. 

Julian Hawthorne, in describing some unpublished 
manuscripts of his father that he is at present 
editing, says: ‘ He wrote so small a hand that he 
would put fifteen hundred words upon a page of 
ordinary letter paper, and when he had written a 
word or a line that displeased him he rubbed it out 
with his finger, and wrote over the inky space thus 
made. It is just possible that what he wrote in 
such cases he might have been able afterward to 
decipher. For myself, I can only make a guess.” 

















